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THE FOUNDER OF THE AMERICAN NAVY. 1 

The life of Paul Jones, the founder of our navy and the 
D'Artagnan of our early history, has always attracted a world- 
wide interest, which has not been diminished by the myste- 
ries which have surrounded it. It has remained for Mr. 
Buell to clear up much which has previously been incom- 
prehensible in that life, and, by a biography based on all 
accessible sources and treated in the modern spirit, to mark 
for us the significance in our own development of the work 
of this great sea fighter, and relieve his memory from many 
false impressions created by personal enemies and perpetu- 
ated by writers of historical fiction. 

While Admiral Jones was alive it was sometimes stated to 
his disparagement, though never in his own presence, that 
he bore an assumed name. Mr. Arthur Lee, in conversa- 
tion with a friend of Jones, gave this assumption of name as 
a reason why Lee need not accept a challenge to a duel 
which was then anticipated. The reply based a defense on 
the fact that Paul Jones had been created a chevalier by the 
king of France. There is, however, an explanation of the 
original assumption which seems quite satisfactory and well 
authenticated. The great sea fighter bore the Christian name 
John, and was the son of a Scotch gardener named John 
Paul. An older brother, William, was adopted in 1743 by a 
Virginian planter named William Jones. This planter died 
in 1760, and by his will devised his plantation to the younger 
John Paul, in case the adopted son should die without leav- 
ing issue, and John Paul should assume the name of the tes- 
tator. Such a testamentary provision was then, and is still, a 
very common one in England. The plantation was valua- 
ble; contained three thousand acres, with thirty slaves and 
all usual improvements and stock. John Paul, having mean- 
time become a captain in the merchant service, in 1769 re- 
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corded his assent to the provisions of this will and, on the 
death of his brother William, in 1773, took possession of the 
plantation and became known as Paul Jones. 

Shortly before Jones came to America he had an adventure 
not uncommon to sea captains. A mutiny having occurred 
on his vessel, he had struck the leader of the mutineers with 
a belaying pin, and death had followed. The transaction was 
legally investigated at the port where it occurred, and Jones 
was acquitted. On the return of his vessel to Whitehaven he 
was indicted for murder, and was again honorably acquitted. 
The person who had been struck was a Jamaican mulatto, 
and was known to have been a treacherous and desperate 
character. Capt. Jones was given the command of a new 
ship, the largest then sailing from Whitehaven, immediately 
after his trial. There is not the slightest reason to believe 
that any discredit attached to him because of this incident, 
or that it injured his reputation in any way, though writers of 
historical romance have chosen to regard this affair as having 
some mysterious connection with his later life. 

Capt. Jones continued to reside upon his Virginia planta- 
tion from 1773 until the war broke out; and though he soon 
became an officer in the new navy, and made successful 
cruises in American waters, he did not cross the Atlantic 
again until late in 1777. The Declaration of Independence 
found him, therefore, domiciled in Virginia and made his 
legal status, subject to the results of the war, the same as 
that of Washington or any other Virginian, or at least the 
same as that of Hamilton or any other adherent of the Whig 
party who happened to have been born in some other part of 
the king's dominions. 

After Commodore Jones had captured the Serapis he be- 
gan to be described by British newspapers as a pirate. The 
officers who held the court-martial which investigated that 
action, in their questions to Capt. Pearson, of the Serapis, 
assumed that the reason why Jones had acted with such 
fierce determination was that he had fought "with a halter 
round his neck." It is to be noted that Pearson never used 
that expression himself, nor encouraged its use by others. 
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After Commodore Jones had brought the Serapis to the 
Texel, the British Ambassador at the Hague, Sir Joseph 
Yorke, in a communication to the States General, spoke of 
the ship as "having been taken by force by a certain Paul 
Jones, a subject of the king, who, according to treaties and the 
laws of war, can only be considered as a rebel and a pirate." 
In a later communication he again referred to " the pirate 
Paul Jones, a Scotchman, a rebellious subject, and a state 
criminal." Both these letters were transmitted to Commo- 
dore Jones. His reply is thus described by Horace Walpole : 
" Have you seen in the papers the excellent letter of Paul 
Jones to Sir Joseph Yorke ? Elle nous dit Men des virttes. 
I doubt Sir Joseph can answer them." After calling atten- 
tion to his commission from Congress, and to the fact that 
the independence of the United States had been recognized 
by France and Spain, and its rights as a belligerent by Rus- 
sia and Prussia, Jones admits his birth in Scotland, and pro- 
ceeds as follows : "That, under the circumstances now being 
considered, the fact of Scottish birth should be held to con- 
stitute the character of a ' rebellious subject and state crim- 
inal' more than birth elsewhere within the dominions of the 
king of Great Britain I do not conceive to be a tenable the- 
ory. It cannot have escaped the attention of your High 
Mightinesses that every man now giving fealty to the cause 
of American independence was born a British subject. I do 
not comprehend, nor can I conceive, a difference in this re- 
spect between birth as a British subject in Scotland and birth 
as a British subject in Virginia, Pennsylvania, New York, 
New England, or elsewhere on British soil." The Dutch 
authorities declined to consider any question affecting the 
legality of the commission or the status of Commodore Jones, 
but it was universally admitted that Yorke's contentions had 
been shattered, and that Jones had won the important point 
in the diplomatic duel. After the war was over he several 
times revisited his native country, and appeared publicly in 
London, where, as was natural, he attracted considerable at- 
tention; but this attention was curious rather than hostile. 
Though English writers have frequently since described him 
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as a pirate and renegade, it is clear that such charges have 
been entirely without legal foundation. 

The American navy owes much to Paul Jones. He helped 
to win almost all its early victories. His capture of the 
Drake in the Ranger, and of the Serapis in the Bon Homme 
Richard, gave it self-consciousness and an almost invincible 
self-confidence. It is worth something to have clearly estab- 
lished the authenticity of that celebrated reply which Jones 
made to the question whether he had surrendered: "I have 
only just begun to fight.'''' That he made this reply was tes- 
tified on oath by a British midshipman, and asserted in writ- 
ing by a French officer of marines, each giving evidence 
separately and apparently without knowledge of any state- 
ment made by the other. Many accounts of this great sea 
battle have been written. Mr. Buell has had access to all 
the official reports and to all the evidence of eyewitnesses 
which has been preserved. There seems to be little differ- 
ence between the reports, though special incidents were em- 
phasized by those who observed them. Nearly all the offi- 
cers and about half the crew of the Richard were Americans. 
The marines were French soldiers, and the fierce courage 
which they showed during the battle was due to the example 
and inspiration of Jones himself. The courage of the Amer- 
icans is partly explained by the fact that a majority of them 
were exchanged prisoners of war who did not desire another 
experience in English jails. The finally determining events 
of the battle were the exploits performed respectively by 
Nathaniel Fanning, of Salem, Mass., and John Mayrant, of 
Charleston, S. C. The former, while lying at full length 
at the extremity of the yardarm of the Richard, tossed a 
grenade down through an opening two feet wide in the 
hatchway of the Serapis to the crowded deck below. It ex- 
ploded there, and killed and wounded a large number of 
persons. During the confusion which followed, Mayrant, 
at a signal from Commodore Jones, led a gallant charge of 
desperate Americans over the side of the British frigate, and 
thus put an end to further resistance. It is fortunate that 
both among officers and crew all sections of our country 
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were represented in that battle, and that all the representa- 
tives did their full duty. It is interesting to read Jones's es- 
timate of the two men. He says: " Each of these two was 
perfect of his kind. Fanning was the perfection of the fight- 
ing Puritan ; Mayrant, of the fighting Huguenot. One was 
of the race of Cromwell, the other of the blood of La Tour 
d'Auvergne, but both born and bred Americans. In bravery, 
or, I should say, in that cheerful kind of spirit that makes 
a man unable to believe there is such a word as danger in 
the dictionary, or, if so, not able to see why it should be 
there, they were quite alike. Neither of them ever knew 
what the word meant, and either of them would have gone to 
certain death in the line of duty without realizing that he was 
doing anything out of the common run. Different as they 
were in all else, they were alike in two things : both were alike 
ignorant of fear, and neither could be conquered alive." 

The position of Commodore Jones when he returned to 
America was unique. Not only did he receive the thanks of 
Congress, but he was perhaps the only person not a delegate 
who was allowed to be present during one of the sittings of the 
convention which framed the Constitution of theUnited States. 

He compared, later on, the calm deliberation shown by its 
members with that hysterical excitement which characterized 
the French convention. He could not, however, content him- 
self in the quiet air of America ; and , having disposed of his Vir- 
ginia estate, he soon returned to Paris, where he spent the re- 
mainder of his life, except a short but disagreeable residence 
in Russia, where he was made a rear admiral and took part in 
some fighting on the Black Sea, but ruined his physical condi- 
tion, and thus unfitted himself for the command of the French 
fleet and the opportunity to meet Nelson in battle, which would 
surely have been his if he could have lived and retained his 
powers. He was popular among Frenchmen of all parties, 
though he never concealed his disapproval of the excesses 
of the Revolution. He died at Paris July 18, 1792. 

Enough facts to fairly indicate his character cannot be 
brought within the limits of this paper, but Mr. Buell is 
surely justified in speaking of that character as " rare to the 
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point of genius." His dominant trait was doubtless com- 
bativeness. He possessed the physical characteristics of 
that race, of moderate stature, swarthy complexion, and 
dark blazing eyes, found now in detached groups on the 
western coasts of Scotland and Ireland, and which some 
ethnologists consider the oldest race in Europe; but he must 
also have inherited from Teutonic ancestors that indomita- 
ble will which would never know defeat. His methods of 
settling personal difficulties with others resembled those of 
Andrew Jackson. They were very direct, were promptly 
conceived, and as promptly carried into execution. Though 
lacking patience in his dealings with individuals who had 
wronged him, he many times laid aside plans of attacking 
personal enemies at the request of Franklin or Washington, 
both of whom had great influence over him. While impa- 
tient of personal wrong, he was a good diplomat when he 
represented his government. Though here also his methods 
were unusually direct, he displayed much tact and a thor- 
ough knowledge of the international law of his day. He 
was fond of society, and was always at ease in and appreci- 
ated by the highest circles in France and America. He 
liked to dress well, and knew how to do so, but was tem- 
perate in eating and drinking. He seems to have pleased 
all women whom he met, and commanded the liking, re- 
spect, or fear of all men who came into his presence. There 
is no reason to believe that he hated England or Englishmen, 
and he cared much for the opinion of English naval officers. 
He wrote a good English style, and was well read in history. 
No period is discoverable after he came of age when he 
does not seem equipped with a knowledge and training suit- 
able for every emergency which was likely to arise, yet he 
must have been self-trained and self-taught, for he left home 
at the age of twelve, and could have had no previous edu- 
cational advantages except those of the parish school. 

The fact that much of the mystery that once surrounded 
his name has now been dissipated is likely to increase rather 
than diminish the interest of future readers in his extraordi- 
nary personality and career. Charles W. Turner. 



